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ABSTRACT 

This study examines educational programs, supported 
by the Indiana State Board for Vocational and Technical Education^ 
for the disadvantaged and sakes recosaendations regarding future 
education for professional personnel involved in such programs* 
Results suggest that local cossunities in Indiana show a grea^ 
variety of approaches in seeting the vocational education needs of 
disadvantaged and handicapped students* Vocational programs for the 
disadvantaged and handicapped in Indiana are said to be significantly 
different in sany respects fros traditional vocational programs, and, 
hence not easily comparable; vocational programs for the 
disadvantaged and handicapped are becoming institutionalized in the 
total effort in vocational education. Substantial differences are 
stated to exist in programs within each category program 
(disadvantaged handicapped, and multi*population) and across 
categories of programs. It is suggested that vocational teachers of 
the disadvantaged and handicapped can benefit from teacher education; 
and that professional development for vocational teachers of the 
disadvantaged and handicapped must be based on the needs of students, 
teachers, and programs, taking into consideration the different 
student populations served and the expressed needs of teachers. 
(Author/JH) 
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INTRDDUCTION TO THE STUDY 



Background 

Providing occupational training for persons with special needs has 
been a specific mandate for vocational education since the 1963 Vocational 
Education Act. In that landmark legislation individuals who could not 
succeed in regular vocational programs were singled out as deserving special 
attention by vocational education. The 1968 Amendments to the VEA strengthen- 
ed the mandate to provide those persons who are disadvantaged and handicapped 
with vocational education services. Specific dollar setasides were included 
in the federal legislation of 1968. Each state has been required to make 
a philosophical r operational, and dollar commitment to providing vocational 
education for disadvantaged and handicapped persons. In Indiana federal 
dollars along with state and local funds, have been expended for disadvantag- 
ed and handicapped persons and have produced a substantial number of pro- 
grams specifically designed for persons who have been designated as handicap- 
ped or disadvanta(,ed* 

By definition the funds have been used to provide vocational services 
for persons who could not succeed in regular vocational programs. Because 
the nature of the disadvantagements and/or handicaps is varied, the efforts 
which have been undertaken are often quite different from those which are 
traditionally associated with vocational education. Activities could range 
from remedial courses in basic tool skills to fully developed work ex- 
perience programs. In essence, the traditional definition of vocational 
education was expanded to accommodate the diverse needs of disadvantaged 
and handicapped persons. The multiplicity of approaches taken in meeting 
the needs in these parts of the population made it very difficult to 



generalise about the vocational education efforts for the disadvantaged 
and handicapped. 

The long established program criteria for vocational education were 
no longer applicable* Three*hour blocks of instruction, specially certified 
vocational teachers, and en^hasis on training students with clear career 
objectives were not necessarily appropriate designations for vocational 
education when speaking of disadvantaged and handicapped persons. 

Hence, it was appropriate that a study be undertaken to attempt to 
describe (1) the nature of the student body served, (2) the characteristics 
of programs and classes, and (3) the characteristics of professional de- 
velopment of personnel involved in such programs and classes. Regardless 
of the diversity of the peculation served, prof ef clonal personnel involved 
and program characteristics , a research effort was needed to attenqpt to 
classify data concerning vocational educati»on efforts for the disadvantaged 
and handicapped. The results of this research should as?ist vocational 
education decision makers in understanding the various approaches being 
taken concerning disadvantaged and handicapped and in planning for future 
activities, including teacher education, additional research » and evaluative 
projects* 
Project Purposes 

Tne major focus of this study was to examine educational programs, 
supported by the Indiana State Board for Vocational and Technical Education, 
for the disadvantaged and then to make recommendations regarding future 
education for professional personnel involved in such programs. Specifically, 
the intent of the project was: (1) to classify organizational arrangements 
for vocational programs for the disadvantaged, (2) to identify problems 
and problem areas encountered by vocational teachers of thr. disadvantaged. 
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(3) to explore such problems through field visitations, (4) to assess 

problems and problem areas in terms of needed teacher education experiences # 

/ 

and (5) to present recommendations for teacher education for teachers of 
the disadvantaged. 

Major Questions to be Answered by the Study 

The review of literature, consultation with the chief consultant for 
disadvantaged and handicapped, and consultation with a specialist in teacher 
training for multi-cultural settings produced a list of aiajor questions to 
be answered by this study: 

(1) How are vocational programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped 
organized in terms of (a) program length; (b) time devoted to program 

(c) nature of student population; (d) nature of occupational experiences 
included; (e) physical facilities; and (f) program administration, 

(2) What are the goals to be achieved by a program for the disadvantaged 
4nd handicapped in Indiana? 

(3) To what extent are program goals being achieved as perceived by 
teachers of the programs? 

(4) What is the nature of the curriculum content of Indiana programs 
for the disadvantaged and handicapped? 

(5) What are the perceived problems in implementing programs for the 
disadvantaged and handicapped according to teachers? 

(6) What teacher education experiences have vocational teachers of 

the disadvantaged and handicapped had? And to what extent were these of value? 

(7) What is the educational and occupational background of such 
teachers? 

(8) What problems are currently being encountered by vocational 
teachers of the disadvantaged and handicapped? 

erJc k 7. . 9 
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(9) What professional developnent e^eriences are perceived to be 
needed by vocational teachers of the disadvantaged and handicapped? 
project Tasks 

Project bbjectives and c^servations obtained by the project staff 
during the initial period of the study resulted in a series of specific 
teadiing steps from project inception through project conflation. Belour 
are the specific steps ollowed in the study: 

(1) Exploratory conversations were undertaken with the chief con- 
sultant on the disadvantaged and handicapped and the consultant representing 
Hiulti-cultural teacher education • 

(2) h review of the literature was undertaken utilizing the PROBE 
services of Indiana University and the resources provided through ARM of 
The Center for Vocational and Technical Education 

(3) Efforts were undertaken to identify the population to the survey. 

(4) Modifications were incorporated into the study's objectives 

and procedures , based on available research and consultative reconnendations . 

(5) Project parameters and najor questions Here formulated by the 
project staff. 

(6) Two instniments were designed to gather the data required in the 
study. 

(7) Content and format of the instruments were reviewed and revised 
in accordance with the suggestions of the chief consultant of disadvantaged 
and handicapped, and the consultant representing multi- cultural teacher 
education. 

(8) Questionnaire I was developed, and mailed. 

(9) After two weeks a follow-tp mailing of Questionnaire I was made. 
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(10) Using the results of the Qiiestloimaire I and after consultation- 
with the chief consultant for disadvantaged and handicapped and the con- 
sultant representing «ulti -cultural teacher education, Questionnaire II 
was finaUsed and mailed to respondents of the first instrunent. 

(11) A follcw-up instrument (questionnaire II) was mailed to non- 
respon^.ents after two weeks. 

(12) The data were analyzed using normative statistics and presented 

in t&bular form. 

(1,1) Field visitations of 10 progrsM were conducted to ascertain the 
data not possible to obtain through mailed qtjestionnalres . 

(14) Preliminary suamarisations of all the data were formulated and 
presented to the consultant for multi -cultural teachers education progrsM. 

(15) The conclusions were drawn and reccsMendations were Mde based 
on the findings of the study. 

(16) A final report was prepared for submission to the Indiana State 
Board for Vocational and Technical Education. 

Project Parameters 

The following procedural decisions were aade regarding project 
parameters: (1) the study would necessarily be descriptive, (2) data 
collection would eaphasize breadth rather than depth, (3) 1 nstnwentation 
would be designed to maximize return, (4) the population would be defined 
as teachers of the disadvantaged, teachers of the handicapped, and teachers 
of multi-population programs (teachers of both disadvantaged and ha.idicapped 
students) , (5) respondents would indicate which of the above three student 
groups their programs were designed to serve, (6) individual interviews 
with selected teachers would be the mechanism for gathering data regardJ.ng 
more sensitive issues, and (7) an attempt would be made to obtain information 

ERIC ; T 11 



about four Mln arau of all prograna for tha diaadvantagad and handlcappad 
In tha Stata of Indiana: (a) taachar infonaation, (b) program infomation, 
(c) atudant infomation, and (d) profaaaional developaiant. Alao, the 
projact ataf f vaa to woiic cloaaly with tha chiaf atate conaultant for tha 
disadvantaged and handicapped in the Division of Vocational Education # 
Stata Departaent of Public instxiiction. 
Projact Hodification s 

As originally conceived, after the population was detendned, ta#o 
instruMnts were to be administered to tha toacher<4. One instrusMnt was to 
be designed to collect desographic infomation about teachers, their pro- 
qrams, and their scudents. The other instrunent was to b€ a teaser pre- 
ference scale which would iieasure aspects of the teacAiers • attit -ucs toiiard 
their programs , problras encountered, and professional development. 

A thorough review of the literature pertaining to vocational education 
programs for the di8adva:ntaged and consultation with the chief conaultant 
for disadvantaged and handici^pped produced a conclusion that certain 
fjtructural modifications in the project must take place in order for the 
major objectives to be realised. Below is a list of problems which surfaced i 
(1) the original population (teachers of the disadvantaged) was not dis- 
cernable or diacrete. In other words, it was apparent early that teachers 
of the disadvantaged could not be separated from tea<^ers f the handic^)pe^, 
Altho-jgh there are federal and state definitions of what constitutes dis- 
advantaged and handic^ed parsons, teachers frequently do not identify 
their programs with theae definitiona. (2) Great variationa were observed 
in the nature of the efforta for diaadvantaged and handicapped through 
vocational education* Hence, aome efforta would be called apecial aections 
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of regular classes in vocational education while others were definite 
programs, such as Pre-Vocatlonal Education* (3) Because of the practices 
In Identifying efforv4i In vocational education for disadvantaged and 
handlci^ped persons, an accurate nailing list of the teachers was not 
available. (4) The apparent dlsassociation of teachers of the disadvantaged 
and handicapped from traditional vocational education led the project 
staff to observe that extreme caution would need to be used in instrumenta- 
tion in ordei to maximize the nuniber of responses to be received. 
Questionnaire Returns 

First questionnaires were mailed to the 257 persons whose nanes appeared 
in the State rl vision of Vocational Education files as teachers of the dis- 
advantaged and handicapped. This was to be the entire population. When 
the first returns proved to be less than satisfactory, a telephone survey 
was used to determine possible causes. Calls were made randomly to persons 
who had not returned their qut^stlonnaires and who taught in a system that 
could be reached with the State's SUVON network. It was found that many of 
the addresses provided on the roster supplied by the State Division of 
Vocational Education were for the schools* business offices. As a result, 
in many cases, the questionnaires were not forwarded to the persons in 
charge of the programs. These individuals wer# then Included in a second 
mailing to the corrected address. In addition, it was found that some 
persons had moved to different positions either within or outside the 
system and the progr ams /class (es) had been added. The new names and 
addresses were added to the mailing list. A second mailing of the first 
questionnaire was then made including the new names , address changes , and 
persons representing schools from which no response had been received. 
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The total return was 153 or 58 percent of the adjusted populatior. (original 

list plus new entries less deletions). 

Population fro© state roster 257 

Deletions due to 
Progran termination, position 
changes and death 30 

Additions due to: 
personnel changes and program 
additions 

Adjusted population 262 

The second questionnaire was then sent to all persons returning the 
first questionnaire. The return (with follow-i^) was 73 percent, or 112 
questionnaires • 
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REIAT£D UTBRATURE 



The available literature and research pertaining to vocational 
education for the disadvantaged and handicapped reveals several recurring 
themes of najor inportance. They are: (1) the diallenges to vocational 
education in teadii»^ the disadvantaged/handiciqpped, (2) the need for 
researdi and evaluation of such programs » (3) the identification of the 
characteristics of disadvantaged/handiciypped and their programs » (4) the 
need to identify characteristics of effective teachers for the disadvantaged 
and handicapped, and (S> the importance of designing teacher education 
programs specifically for those teadiing the disadvantaged and handicapped. 
Challenges and Need for Research 

Barlov (1965) in "Challenges to Vocational Education", stated that 
"Education in general, has failed to help the disadvantaged youth, and 
vocational education has lai.'gely eliminated this groi^ by imposing selection 
devises Grove (1966) in his Survey of Vocational Educatio n Programs 
for Students with Special Needs concluded that "Vocational leaders and 
teachers have struggled to prevent their programs from becoming the dumping 
ground for these students who could not conform to the general pattern of 
education." Thus, it may be said that providing vocational education for 
the disadvantaged and handicapped may not be a goal to lAiich all of 
vocational education is committed. 

It was not until 1963 that Congress gave fundamental and philosophical 
attention to vocational education for the disadvantaged and handicapped. 
The findings of the President's PaSel of Consultants, in 1962, gave impetus 
to the inclusion of provisions for serving special needs students in the 
Vocational Act of 1963. A »ajor finding of the Panel of Consultants was 

9 
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that vocational education was lacking in providing programs for youth with 
special needs. In many respects, vocational education had become as 
selective as academic edueation with regard to accepting students. As a 
result, section 4(a) of the 1963 Act states that . . vocational education 
shall be provided for persons who have academic, socio-economic, or other 
handicaps that prevent them from succeeding in the regular vocational educa- 
tion programs'* (Public Law 88-210, p. 1). Another finding of the Panel 
of Consultants was the lack of data and the need for research for special 
needs programs. To alleviate the problem, the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 allocated federal funds for research* Many research and demonstration 
projects were undertaken to provide needed data. However, "... even 
with longer research e^q>erience, there is still a shortage of data on 
characteristics of those served, cost of services, and long-r*»nge results'* 
(Williams, 1971, p. 61). 

As a result of Public Law 88-210 and the recommendations of the 
President's Panel of Consultants many states began to take appropriate 
action to eliminate the short comings of vocational education. Grove 
found in his national survey in 1965 that Public Law 88-210 had a significant 
effect on the development of vocational education programs for students 
with special needs. He found that 85 percent of the existing programs 
were established after 1962. However, his survey also showed that only 
a few states had appreciable numbers of vocational education programs for 
the special needs student. Of the 229 responses, only 79 programs re- 
presenting 24 states met the requirements for his study. Programs in 
states not used for the study either did not involve the type of students 
his study identified (students with special needs or disadvantaged children) 
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or wre not 8^pport•d by vocational •ducation funds, or were not in public 
high schools (Grove <f 1966). 

Currently, more prograns have been developed that serve both the 
disadvantaged and handici^qped. With the conplexities of organisation in 
researdi, teadier education, sdiool construction, relationships between 
the federal, state and local govemaent, vocational i»ducation for the 
disadvantaged and handici«)ped still remains a enigma. 

Grove (1966) found that very often school administrators and vocational 
leaders are reluctant to initiate programs because of the lade of a 

• .better understanding of the kinds of programs in operation and 
knowledge of how ttey are succeeding". (Grove, p. 5) This is an indication 
of the need for exploratory researdi into characteristics of programs, 
ememplai.T .urograms and effectiveness, problems encountered and their re- 
solution, nature of students served, and degree of need met. Williams 
(1971, p. 65) concluded, . .it goes without saying that, to assure 
constant improvement, there must be a provision for constant evaluation and 
reporting of problems and accoaplishments.** 
Characteristics of Disadvantaged 

several writers have proposed that an initial step in providing educa- 
tion for the disadvantaged and handicapped should be the identification of 
tiie diaracteristics of disadvantaged and handicapped learners. Havicjhurst 
had defined the disadvantaged as those diildren who tend to oome from poor 
fmilies, those that are recent immigrants to the big cities. Peck (1971) 
summarised the cosmon characteristics of the urban disadvantaged from 
writers such as Reissnan, Calitri, Havi^urst, Newton, Black, Brum, and 
Amos: 
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!• Family and social background— the disadvantaged youth 
live mainly in slum or ghetto areas; with large 
families, usually belong to a minority group, %fhere 
divorce is frequent, juvenile delinquency is high and 
cultural enridunent is almost non-existent. 

2. Housing—disadvantaged youth usually experience 
crowded livijng conditions in old and sub*standard 
housing; poor heating, ventilation and sanitary 
facilities; a lot of moving around. 

3. Socio-*eoonoaiic 8ituation-*-unemploynent rates for out 
of sdiool youth (between 16 &sid 21 years old) is 
extremely high; most enploy^d have ittenial, low skilled 
low paying jobs; many rely on public welfare programs; 
many not capable of managing their financial re- 
sources. 

4. Health — always a prdbleu; rates of physical and mental 
illness high; hig^ rate of digestive illnesses due to 
poor food storage facilities; malnutrition due to 
poor diets; effects of drugs. 

5. Education — parents poorly educated; do not see value 
of education 

The rural disadvantaged have many similar personal characteristics as 
the urban disadvantaged. Walker (1971) provided a list of their diaracter 
istics: 

1. Llmiteu ability to use the basic scholastic skills. 

2. Limited perception of the value of an education. 

3. Lack of motivation to learn. 

4. Poor attitude toward the ocmventional school situation. 

5. Weak self-image 

6. Lack of self-confidence. 

7. Dependent tqpon others 

8. LOW levels of aspiration 

9. Short interest spans 

10. Argumentative and hostile, or passive and apathetic. 

11. Resentful of authority 



12. 



Peeling of ^not belonging** . 
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The characteristics of the disadvantaged learner have significant 
implications for vocational education. Student characteristics are 
integral to assessing student needs and needs will be reflected in program 
organization and operation ^ teaching methodology, and curriculum. 
Programs for Disadvantaged 

Frazier (1968) considered tMO major groups or categories as recent 
innovative organization modifications. The first is that of revised 
groiq>ing as opposed to groi]Q>ing by ability. The second is that of **staff 
utilization patterns" so as to involve more non-*professionals to **. • • spur 
more opportunities for much needed one-to<*one relationships between pt^il 
and teacher." Other means of providing improved educational c^portunities 
stem from the extension of school services in preschool programs, tutorial 
programs, enrichment and guidance projects # cooperative and community 
programs. 

However, whatever the special service and however it is organized, "it 
is obviously the curriculum — content, methods, resources, learning en- 
vironment which must chiefly be dependent upon to bring about desired 
educational changes** (Frazier, 1968, p. 10). New developments in curriculum 
may be clarified as related to **overcoming escperiential and cognitive de- 
ficits, to specific skill and subject areas, and to the urban world of 
which the child is a part" (Frazier, 1968, p. 12) • 

Loretan and Umans (1966) rvjted the appropriateness of some fairly recent 
curriculum programs and cited some notable characteristics. One exan^le is 
providing concrete experiences such as working with cuisenaire rods, 
minerals and artifacts that will in turn become the tools of learning. 
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From actual materials vind processas, children learn to drai# generalizations 
(^ich are referred to as abstractions) . the abstractions are then under- 
stood and internalized. New experiences wiU then be presented to encourage 
diildren to apply genmralizations to new situations, 

A school district on the west coast has tried a unique approadi in 
^i* co!u:ses are not separated into subjects like science, mathematics r 
English, and industrial arts, but are integrated to make them relevant to 
the practical aspects of the world. In short, the process of planning a 
curriculum should start with an inventory of each student's activities, 
interests, cognitive and psychomotor abilities, cultural and personal 
diaracteristics and vocational aspirations (Feck, 1971). 
Characteristics of Handicapped 

Handici^ped students vary in characteristics to as great an extent 
as the disadvantaged. Young's (1969) classification of the handicapped 
corresponds to those specified in the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968. 

A. Mentally retarded: 

1. The educable ~ comprise probably the largest single block 
of students to be served by the vocational educator; among 
the handici^ped two or three percent of the general 
population is thought to be in this group; the rate of 
intellectual development ranges from 50-75%. 

2. The traindi>le — responds more slowly than the educable; 
intellectual development is about 1/4 to 1/2 of the normal 
rate; persons are likely to have secondary physical or 
emotional problems in addition to retardation. 

B. Spemch iaf)aired ~ with articulatory disorders, vocation disorders, 
stuttering, delayed speech, or speech disorders due to hearing 
iiil>aJ,;tment, cerebral palsy or cleft palate, approximately 35 out 
of every 1000 persons are in this category. 
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C. Visually inpaired — ^pproximataly three blind students and six ' 
partially sighted students out of every one thousand. 

D« Hearing impaired 

1. Vtie congeni tally deaf - bom deaf; about one out of 
every thousand. 

2. The adventitiously deaf - bom witii aomal hearing, 
but hearing nonfunctional due to illness or accidents; 
about four out of eveiry 1000 persons are hard of hearing. 

B. Crippled and health iaipaired — have limited abilities in self* 
mobility, sitting in classroom and using materials because of 
muscular and neuromuscular handicaps; approximately 20 out of 
every 1000 • 

F. Emotionally disturbed and socially maladjusted behavior may 
be such that it is both distracting and dlstruptive to the rest 
of the class; the latter are ones who constantly cause trouble 
in school or at home (truants, predelinquents, delinquents, 
and incorrgibles) . 

Young (1969) warned that classifications are only art>itrary labels 
and cate^ofies to yive ccrivanienca to Idgisl^turcs when dealing «ith thW: 
Ihey should not be used to serve as basis for defining the type of programs 
or instruction needed. Far too often children have multiple handicaps and, 
therefore, cannot be d^alt with effectively if put into a single category. 
"Children have been mislabeled and ill-served, thus, compounding their 
handicaps. Troublesome children end children from minority groiqps have been 
relegated to special classes for the retarded or emotionally disturbed 
merely because they come from poverty areas, broken homes or from homes 
where English is not spoken*' (Hensley, 1973, p. 3). 
Programs for Handicapped 

Special education services have been set \qp to serve handicapped 
diildren. Thm trend has become particularly pronounced since the 1940 's. 
According to the U.S. Office of Education, 12 percent of all handicapped 
diildren received special education services in 1948. By 1963, this number 
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incraasad to 21 percent; 1967 to 33 percent; and by 1971 to 40 percent. 
However, at the present, sore than half of the estimated seven million 
handicapped children still do not receive special services (Hensley, 1973). 

Under the 1968 Amendments, vocational education has been diarged to 
provide special educational programs and services for disadvantaged and 
handicapped persons to achieve vocational education objectives. Moreover, 
states must allocate ten percent of the total allotment for any fiscal year 
for vocational education for the handicapped. In the fiscal year of 1970, 
$36 million represented ten percent of the total grants to the several 
states for vocational education for the handicaf^d. In that year, about 
26,000 handicapped studes^ts received vocational education services supported 
by vocational funds (The Council for Exceptional Children) . 
Qiaracteristics of Effective Teadiers 

In the programs of the disadvantaged, ' ttle information is available 
as to what actually happens in the clafi and teacher effectiveness. 

With the adcnowledgement that the disa -»itaged diildren are, in fact, the 
most difficult students to teach, they therefore, requir«i the best qualified 
and the most unique teachers to teach them. Attempts have been made to find 
out about the most desirable behaviors of teacAier diaracteristics and 
attitudes and their relatirnship to effectiveness. Studies made revealed 
that there are some especially good, effective, and successful teachers for 
the disadvantaged. 

Jsblonsky, in his model of best taa<*^-., characterised them as 
charismatic, compassionate. Intelligent, emotionally mature, hard-working, 
highly creative and knowledgeable {Jablonsky, 1972). Goldberg "s (1967) 
hypothetical model of the successful teacher of the disadva&ttaged also 
contained -looewhat similar diaracteristics. She eiqshasised teacher's insight 
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into the pupils' family background and needs. She believed that a successful 
teacher should meet the disadvantaged child on equal terms; set clearly de- 
fined limits; not invoke feelings of shame or guilt; be strict but not 
punitive; and, expect more than the piipil thinks he can produce* Meyer, 
in coiBparing a successful and unsuccessful teacher, used these terms in 
relation to effectiveness; insight, student oriented approach, critical self- 
evaluation and personal flexibility, counseling and listening, creativity, 
personal dynamism and involvement • 

Faunce (1968) made a study of Teacher Attitudes Toward Culturally Dis« > 
advantaged Children and arrived at several very challenging statements • The 
characteristics and attitudes of his effective teachers %iere very similni* 
to that of Jablonsky and Goldberg. In addition, he looked at some things 
which appeared to be unrelated to attitudes toward disadvantaged children. 
He indicated that age^ sex and experiences were not related to attitudes. 
Marital status, region of country the teacher was reared, parents* occupa* 
tion, degrees held did not indicate significant relationship when compared 
to attitudes. A few characteristics were slightly related to attitudes. 
Black teachers and teachers who clainmed they came from low socio-economic 
backgrounds tended to be more effective than white teachers and teasers 
who came from middle or upper class families. A slight superiority was 
shown by teachers who ranked high in their high school class and who scored 
high on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. Those who scored high 
on the Hy scale of the MMPI seemed to be leas effective. Faunce realized 
that these characteristics related to effectiveness were not strong enough 
for practical use, but he saw in them possibilities for further research 
work on the "picture of the effective teacher" (Faunce, 1968, p. 8). 
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Professional Development 

The significance of the teacher is asplified by Goldberg who said, 
• • while the anthropologist's task is to describe and compare behavior of 
various culliness# and the psychologist's to understand individual behavior # 
the teacher's job is to modify if (Goldberg, 1967, p. 473). The next and 
the most important issue is how to best prepare and equip teachers to acquire 
the needed competencies in such a great task as teaching the disadvantaged 
and handicapped children. In Faunce's (1968) study, in %fhich questionnaires 
were cosqpleted by over 700 teachers, it was found that most teachers indicated 
a desire for improved training in teaching disadvantaged children. 

Atteo^ts have been made to provide teachers with participatory ex- 
periences and supplementary activities related to inner-city students. But« 
Smith (1969) in the "Preface" wrotei '*In the course of its deliberations* the 
Institute Task Force (NDEA National Institute for Advanced Study in Teacliing 
Disadvantaged Youth) came to consider teacher education more and more as a 
whole, to attribute failures and inadequacies of education of the disadvantaged 
to defects in the education of teachers.** 

The Center for Vocational and Technical Education of The Ohio State 
University has completed several studies on teacher effectiveness and teacher 
preparation and their relations. Their project entitled vocational Teaming in 
Diverse Cultural Settings showed that a need existed for a mechanism to 
incorporate changes into current programs of in«*service education through 
individualized modules. The development of a means to formulate the needs 
of prospective inner-city/urban teachers was also determined. The fact still 
resMins that successful inner city education teachers are few (Ferguson, 1972). 
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As a ••qxial, Opration Ra«ourc# wm developed by nie Centar to 
""assist sducatlonal p^rsonnsl who are working with disadvantagsd IsarMrs. 
It contains rssuMs of rssourcss pertaining to disadvantaged laamars 
and rasusMS of raiourcas to assist individuals who have tha responsibility 
for organising and conducting in-service education prograas'* (Gorman, ^972, 
p. 2). 

Klopf end BowMn (1966) found in Project Aware, (a nation*^ide 
research project to assess tht^ preparation of school personnel for working 
with disadvantaged children and youth) that of 122 colleges and universities 
which incorporated teacher education or work with the disadvantaged in their 
curriculua, over sixty percent reported that they have accosplished this 
goal throu^ courses. In uamm cases, new courses like urban sociology, 
educational sociology, anthropology, soemnity psychology were added to give 
background information* In other colleges, existing courses were modified 
to provide methods of teaching in urban schools, teaching reading to the 
disadvantaged, ctirriculum and organisation in depressed areas schools, end so 
on. Still others added units or special saqphasis in their present courses 
to provide help with diagnostic and rsmedial procedures, methods, end 
materials for individualising instruction, strategies of classroom control, 
and personal and material resources (Klopf and Bowman, 1966). 

Jablonsky (1967) in concluding his report of the Conference on College 
and University Programs of thd Disadvantaged for New York State, points to 
the urgency of the whole matter and below are some of the many "imperatives 
for chenge*: 
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**Xn ord<ir to prepare teadiers rMlistlcelly to cope vjth the 
situations vhidi exist and to work toirard the isprovenent of those 
situations it is essential that the colle9es learn from these 
school people vlio have been handling urban problem successfully 
day by day* Teachers and administrators who are effective should 
be birooght into the colleges to participate in seninars# to teach 
and to share their learning with students and college faculty. 
College courses and field work in sdiools must be closely integrated. 
This will Kiean that teacher education for the disadvantaged must 
be at least partif lly, physically relocated so that a good portion 
of the training takes place in the disadvantaged connunity and 
in the schools located there** (p. 109)* 

In tens of teacher preparation it is is|>erative that the teacher 
know the cultures of the grovp that he is teaching i that tead\er education 
pzograms continue to search for more accurate means of assessment and 
selection and applicants for admission? that teacher education institutions 
develop a good system of st^>ervision in all aspects of field %rorki that in« 
service education be provided for new teachers for several years giving them 
opportunity for interpersonal interaction with an authority figure i that all 
in*service education programs have some means of evaluation btiilt into their 
structure and that they provide for continuity; that potential teachers be 
prepared and taught to use new me«^ia and new instructional techniques 
effectively; that potential teach^irs be taught ""how to teach founded on 
that which has been learned from escperience and justified by research i that 
there be communication across all disciplinary lines and cooperation within 
the htsBanities; and that specifically designed programs to prepare teachers 
for the disadvantaged be implemented in the colleges and universities 
(Jablonsky^ 1967, p. 108 - 111) • 

From this review, it is evident that there remains great need for re- 
search in the field of vocational education for the di sad vantaged/handi capped. 
There seems to be uniformity in the identi-.ication of students* character- 
istics and in the importance of meeting student needs. Programs , both 
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for the disadvantaged and handicapped have been innovative in bringing 
about a higher level of effectiveness in teaching these children. However, 
very little has been fotind to describe what actually happens in the class- 
room and what apecifically constitutes the most desirable teacher character-* 
istics and behaviors. Attention, therefore, is turned to a thorough review 
of the status and xnqplementation of vocational education for the 
disVdvantaged/handicapped . 
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DATA ANALYSIS 



Introduction 

The descriptive data generated through this study are classified 
into four broad categories: teacher information, program information, 
student information, and teacher education information, Suiranary data from 
each of the questions are included within one of the four categories. When 
feasible, data are presented for the total population and for each of the 
three student groups served: disadvantaged, handicapped, and disadvantaged 
and handicapped (multi-population) . 
Teacher Information 

Demographic information concerning the vocational education teachers 
of disadvantaged and handicapped students was gathered to provide a profile 
of those involved and to highlight common and unique aspects of these 
teachers as compared to other vocational education teachers. 

Age Range of Teachers . Teachers identified in the study were asked 
to indicate the appropriate age range to which they belonged (Table 1) • 

TABLE 1 

AGE RANGE OF TEACHERS OF DISADVANTAGED, HANDICAPPED, AND MULTI -POPULATION 

PROGRAMS 



Teachers of Teachers of Teachers of 
Disadvantaged Handicapped Multi-Population Total 



Groups 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


21 - 29 


15 


25.4 


13 


40.6 


14 


22.6 


42 


27.5 


30 - 39 


15 


25.4 


11 


34.4 


16 


25.8 


42 


27.5 


40 - 49 


17 


28.8 


4 


12.5 


16 


25.8 


37 


24.1 


50 and over 


12 


20.4 


4 


12.5 


16 


25.8 


32 


20.9 




59 


100.0 


32 


100.0 


62 


100.0 


153 


100.0 
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It was noted that thare was a relatively equal distribution of age ranges 
across the population survived. Only in the teachers of the handicapped 
was there any substantial inequality among the age categories. For these 
teachers 75 percent were under forty, while 25 percent were forty and over. 

Sttoject Areas Taught . The variety of subject areas in which the 
population had prior w^rience was determined by requesting respondents 
to indicate all appropriate question options (Table 2) . A great range of 
prior teaching eaqperienoes was noted and a clear-cut pattern of prior ex- 
perience was not evident amcmg the population. The predominate single 
area of teaching was special education. This is ejq>lained by the large 
nwiaers of handicapped and multi-population program teadiers who indicated 
special eduction as a prior teaching area. It is interesting to note the 
frequency of "academic" teaching e^rience indicated. This suggests that 
vocational teadiers of the handicapped and disadvantaged «ay have different 
badcgrounds from other vocational teadiers when their prior eaqperience is 
considered. 

Areas of Teacher Certification . The population was requested to in- 
dicate all their areas of teaching certification in the same fashion as their 
prior teaching experience (Table 3) . The total nuniaer of areas of certifica- 
tion was fewer than s\4)Ject areas taught because certain certification 
patterns provide for multiple subject area certification, such as elementary 
eduction. 

Certification in special education predominated due to ♦•he large nxafeers 
of teachers of handicapped and multi-population programs, who were certified in 
that teaching area. The second most frequent area of cerUfication was industrial 
arts. The failure of vocational subject certification to predominate may 
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TABLE 2 

SUBJECT AREAS TAUGHT BY TEACHERS OF THE DISADVANTAGED, HANDICAPPED, AND 

MULTI-POPULATION PROGRAMS 



Teachers of Teacners of Teachers of 
Disadvantaged Handicapped Multi-population Total 
(59) (32) (62) (153) 



Subjects 



N* Percent N Percent N Percent 



N Percent 



ERLC 



Art 


1 


1.7 


1 


3.1 


0 


0.0 


2 


1.3 


Science 


4 


6.8 


4 


12.5 


7 


11.3 


15 


9.8 


Bus. Ed. 


9 


15.3 


1 


3.1 


6 


9.7 


16 


10.5 


Bus Ed. Voc. 


5 


0.5 


0 


0.0 


4 


6.5 


9 


5.9 


Home Eg. 


11 


18.6 


4 


12.5 


9 


14.5 


24 


15.7 


Eng. Related 


9 


15.3 


2 


6.3 


7 


11.3 


18 


11.8 


Foreign Lang. 


2 


3.4 


0 


0.0 


2 


3.2 


4 


2.6 


Ind. Arts 


13 


22.0 


2 


6.3 


15 


24.2 


30 


19.6 


Math 


8 


13.6 


2 


6.3 


5 


8.1 


15 


9.8 


Elementary 


3 


5.1 




Zo. ± 




16. 1 


22 


14.4 


Music 


1 


1.7 


1 


3.1 


0 


0.0 


2 


1.3 


Phys. Ed. 


11 


18.6 


3 


9.4 


12 


19.4 


26 


17.0 


Soc. Studies 


8 


13.6 


2 


6.3 


5 


8.1 


15 


9.8 


Special Ed. 


1 


1.7 


27 


84.4 


30 


48.4 


58 


37.9 


Distributive Ed. 


1 


1.7 


0 


0.0 


3 


4.8 


4 


2.6 


T & I Ed. 


21 


35.6 


0 


0.0 


16 


25.8 


37 


24.2 


Voc. Ag. 


4 


6.8 


2 


6.3 


3 


4.8 


9 


5.9 


Voc, Health Occ. 


1 


1.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


.7 


Ind. Coop Tr. 


4 


6.8 


1 


3.1 


5 


8.1 


10 


6.5 


Other 


17 


28.8 


5 


15.6 


14 


22.6 


36 


23.5 


134 




66 




153 




353 




*N » frequency of responses 
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TABLE 3 

AREAS OF CERTIFICATION FOP TEACHERS OF THE DISADVANTAGED, HANDICAPPED, AND 

MULTI-POPULATION PROGRAMS 



Teachers of Teachers of Teachers of 
Disadvantaged Handicapped Multi-Population Total 
(59) (32) (62) 



(153) 
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♦N « frequency of responses 



Certification 
Areas 


N 


irercenu 


N 




N 


Percent 


N 


Perceni 


Art 


1 


1.7 


1 


3.1 


0 


0.0 


2 


1.3 


Science 


3 


5.1 


3 


9,4 


7 


11.3 


13 


8.5 


Bus. Ed. 


10 


16.9 


1 


3.1 


9 


14.5 


20 


13.1 


Bus Ed. Voc. 


6 


10.2 


0 


0.0 


2 


3.2 


8 


5.2 


Home Ec. 


7 


11.9 


3 


9.4 


8 


12.9 


18 


11.8 


Eng. Related 


5 


8.5 


1 


3.1 


7 


11.3 


13 


8.5 


Foreign Lang. 


3 


5.1 


0 


0.0 


2 


3.2 


5 


3.3 


Ind. Arts 


10 


16.9 


2 


6.3 


14 


22.6 


26 


17.0 


Mdth 


2 


3.4 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.6 


3 


2.0 


Elementary 


1 


1.7 


13 


22.0 


10 


16.1 


24 


15.7 


Music 


1 


1.7 


1 


3.1 


0 


0.0 


2 


1.3 


Phys. Ed. 


6 


10.2 


3 


9.4 


12 


19.4 


21 


13.7 


Soc. studies 


Q 
O 




■J 




7 


11. 3 


18 


11.8 


Special Ed. 


0 


0.0 


27 


45.8 


23 


37.1 


50 


32.7 


Distributive Ed. 


6 


10.2 


1 


3.1 


1 


1.6 


8 


5.2 


T & I Ed. 


5 


8.5 


1 


3.1 


16 


25.8 


22 


14.4 


Voc. Ag. 


2 


3.4 


2 


6.3 


3 


4.8 


7 


4.6 


Voc. Health Occ. 


1 


1.7 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.6 


2 


1.3 


Ind. Coop Tr. 


1 


1.7 


2 


6.3 


6 


9.8 


9 


5.9 


Other 


11 


18.6 


2 


6.3 


11 


17. T 


24 


15.6 




89 




66 




140 




295 





30 



26 



indicate that the tea<*ers in this population may differ in prior training 
from traditional vocational teachers. 

Years of Teaching Experience , Another means of obtaining a perspective 
on the teachers involved in teaching vocational education to disadvantaged 
and h£mdicapped students was the determination of the length of teaching 
experience of those teachers (Table 4) . Frequency counts were obtained for 
ranges of years of teaching experience. Almost 60 percent of the population 
had less than 10 years of teaching experience. Combining these data with 
the age ranges of teachers, it would appear that some of the teachers entered 
teaching after spending some years in a non- teaching field. Trade and 
industrial education teachers included in the population would exemplify 
this pattern because of the trade experience required for certification. 

TABLE 4 

YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE HELD BY TEACHERS OF THE DISADVANTAGED, 
HANDICAPPED, AND MULTI-POPULATION PROGRAMS 



Teachers of TeaAers of Teachers of 
Disadvantaged Handicapped Multi-Population Total 



Years of Teaching N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


1-3 


10 


16.9 


13 


40.6 


11 


17.7 


34 


22.2 


4-6 


9 


15.3 


7 


21.9 


11 


17.7 


27 


17.6 


7-9 


17 


28.8 


1 


3.1 


10 


16.1 


28 


18.3 


10 - 12 


5 


8.5 


1 


3.1 


8 


12.9 


14 


9.2 


13 - 15 


9 


15.3 


2 


6.2 


6 


9.7 


17 


11.2 


16 - 18 


3 


5.1 


2 


6.2 


5 


8.2 


10 


6.5 


19 and over 


6 


10.1 


6 


18.9 


11 


17.7 


23 


15.0 




59 


100.0 


32 


100.0 


62 


100.0 


153 


100,0 
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Type of Teaching Certificate Held > Indiana teaching certificates are 
oenerally classified into four types: limited , provisional, professional, 
and conditional. The first three are baccalaureate-based; while the fourth 
is a vocational certificate for persons who have specialized occupational 
experience, but not necessarily a baccalaureate degree and regular certifica- 
tion. The teachers surveyed in this study are most often associated with 
degree-relatec certificates and this is consistent with the relative in- 
frequence of trade and industrial education teachers included in the study 
(Table 5). Hence, specialized occupational experience leading to conditional 
certification does not appear to be widely utilized^ or perhaps, necessary 
for the teachers in this population. 

TABLE 5 

TYPES OF TEACHING CERTIFICATES HELD BY TEACHERS OF THE DISADVANTAGED, 
HANDICAPPED, AND MULTI-POPULATION PROGRAMS 

Teachers of Teachers of Teachers of 
Disadvantaged Handicapped Multi -Population Total 

Teaching 



Certificates 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


Limited 


1 


1.7 


1 


3. 1 


1 


1.6 


3 


2.0 


Provisional 


14 


23.7 


16 


50.0 


17 


27.4 


47 


30.7 


Professional 


28 


47.5 


15 


46.9 


36 


58.1 


79 


51.7 


Conditional 


13 


22.0 


0 


0.0 


6 


9.7 


19 


12.3 


Other 


1 


1.7 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.6 


2 


1.3 


Not Marked 


2 


3.4 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.6 


3 


2.0 




59 


100.0 


32 


100.0 


62 


100.0 


153 


100.0 
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Other Professional E3q>eriences in Education > The diversity of programs 
for the disadvantaged and handicapped in vocatiofial education suggested that 
teachers of the progreans might have a wide range of experiences in education 
that are not directly associated with classroom teaching. The data concern- 
ing this question are contained in Table 6. In answering the question teach- 
ers were asked to indicate all their non-teaching education experiences. 

TABLE 6 

OTHER PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCES IN EDUCATION OBTAINED BY TEACHERS OF THE 
DISADVANTAGED, HANDICAPPED, AND MULTI-POPULATION PROGRAMS 

Teachers of Teachers of Teachers of 
Disadvauitaged Handicapped Multi-Population Total 

Experiences N Percent N Percent N Percent N Percent 



Guid. Counselor 5 8.5 1 3.1 1 1.6 7 4.4 

Sch. Admin. 2 3.3 0 0.0 2 2.9 4 2.6 

School Nurse 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 

VoCe Director 0 0.0 0 0.0 7 11.3 7 4.4 

Dir., Sp. Ed. 0 0.0 0 0.0 4 6.5 4 2.6 

Sch. Soc. Vtorker 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 

Sch Attend Officer 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 

* 

Dept Chairman 6 10.2 4 12.5 21 33.9 31 19.5 

Other 6 10.2 5 15.6 6 9.7 17 10.6 

Not Marked 40 67.8 22 68.8 27 43.5 89 55.9 

59 32 68 159 

N s frequency of responses 
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It is apparent that vocational teachers of the disadvantaged and 
handicapped in this study have remained primarily in teaching capacities as 
opposed to administrative or other educational activities. Some differences 
among the three categories of teachers may be noted. Teadiers of multi- 
population programs seemed to have other experiences in education more often 
than the other two categories of teachers. When a teacher had another ex- 
perience in education besides teaching, it was roost often that of department 
chairmanship. 

Work Experience > The amount and kind of actual work experience has 
traditionally been a criterion for identifying and certifying vocaUonal 
teachers. Since the teadiers in this study technically are vocational 
teachers, an attempt was made to determine the occupations in which the 
teachers had prior experiences. Teachers were asked to indicate all the 
job titles of the last three jdDS (other than education) that they had 
held. For each of the threo categories of teachers, jobs held were classified 
into tl\e U.S.O.E. Occupational Code (Table 7). 

Trade-related jobs were the most frequently reported for each uI-Lac-- 
categories of teachers, while health occupations were least frequently 
indicated. An analysis of the jobs held indicated that 62 of the teachers 
had all of their reported occupational experience in one occupational area 
which would indicate depth of occupational experience. On the other hand, 
67 of the teachers had occupational experience in more than one occupational 
area, which would indicate breadth of occupational experience, only 24 
teachers did not indicate havii.g had some work experience. 
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TABLE 7 

JOBS REPORTED BY TEACHERS OF DISADVANTAGED, HANDICAPPED, AND MULTI -POPULATION 

PROGRAMS 



Occupational 
Classification 



Teachers of Tea<^ers of Teadiers of 
Disadvantaged Handicapped Miilti*-Population 
(59) (32) (62) 



N Percent 



N 



Percent N 



Percent 



Agriculture 
Home Ec« 

Business & Office 26 44.1 

Distributive 6 

Health 1 

Trade & Industry 45 76.3 

Technical 4 6.8 

Professional 11 18.6 

Not Marked 6 10.2 



4 6.8 
13 22.3 



10.2 
1.8 



116 



1 
4 

10 
14 

2 
15 
5 

8 
6 



3.1 
12.5 



7 
4 



31.3 16 

43.8 31 
6.3 0 

46.9 45 
15.6 7 
16.0 10 
18.8 12 



11.3 
6,5 
25.8 
50.0 
0.0 
72.6 
11.3 
16.1 
19.4 



65 



142 



N = frequency of responses 
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The diversity of occupational experience included in the population was 
substantial. Below is a saiic>le of the occupations reported: 



Program data were gathered in order to present a cowposita picture of 
the nature of the vocational education efforts for disadvantaged and 
handicapped students. An attempt was made to inquire about program character- 
istics which were not evident from standard reporting forms. Such diaracter- 
istics included objectives, student identification procedures, pror-ram con- 
tent, supplementary student assistance provided, and program evaluation. 

TVo points of clarification are in order before the presentation of 
program data. First, the vocational education efforts described in this 
study are referred to as programs since this is the generic term applied 
to vocational education efforts having more than one class period of in- 
struction per day. However, in some cases the data refer to single classes 
serving a disadvantaged and/or handicapped group of students. 

Second, data received concerning student enrollments were determined 
not to be valid due to some misunderstandings of the specific information 
requested. These data are available, however, through the state and 
federal reporting system. 



nec^anic 
secretary 
sales person 
laundry worker 
construction worker 
janitor 

assembly line worker 
minister 

restaurant manager 
farm manager 
real estata broker 
methods engineer 
billing clerk 
concrete finisher 
waitress 



social case^rorker 
recreation director 
probation officer 
mailclerk 
alteration lady 
grinder 
music teacher 
railroad clerk 
deputy sheriff 

engineering research teduiician 

porter 

barber 

bookkeeper 

automotive service manager 
^ ^service station attendant 



Program Information 
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Program Objactlvs Identification , Five possible program objectives 
Mre identified from the literature and presented to the population for 
response : 

1. To train students adequately for job entry 

2« To increase student competencies in academic areas 

3« To provide social adjustment and self realization skills 

4. To assist students in developing the ability to make decisions ^ 
regarding future goals 

5. To provide special education needs for the physically and 
mentally handicapped. 

Summary data concerning this question are presented in Table 8« 

Teachers vere asked tc indicate i^ich, if any, of the objectives were 
«^ropriate for their programs. Providing social adjustment and self- 
realixation skills was the most frequently cited objective while providing 
educational needs for physically and mentally handicapped was tie least. 

When the population was analyzed by student groups served, several 
interesting cooparisons emerged. Providing social adjustment and self- 
realization skills was cited most frequently by teadiers of programs for 
the disadvantaged and teachers of multi-population programs. However, 
that objective was infrequently cited by teadiers of the handicapped. On 
the other hand, providing special educational needs for i^ysically and 
mentally handicapped was most frequently cited by teachers of the handicapped 
and far less frequently by teachers of the other two groups. 

Training students adequately for job entry has long been a major 
objective of vocational education. Teachers of multi -population programs 
supported this objective by indicating it was an c^jective of their program 
in almost 90 percent of the cases. On the other hand, teadiers of dis- 
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TABLE 8 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES IDENTIFIED BY TEAOTERS OF DISADVArrrACtEn, HAMDICAPPED, AND 

MULTI-POPULATION PROGRAMS 



Teachers of Teac^^ers of Teachers of 
Disadvantaged Handicapned Multi-Pop, Total 
(42) (23) (47) (112) 



Proqram Oblectives 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


To train students adequate- 
ly for job entry 


29 


69-0 


17 


73.9 


42 


89.4 


88 


78.6 


To increase students level 
of competency in academic 
areas 


22 


S2.4 


16 


69.6 


33 


70.2 


71 


63.4 


To provide social adjust- 
ment and self-realization 
skills 


36 


85.7 


15 


65.2 


46 


97.9 


97 


86.6 


To assist students in de- 
veloping an ability to 
make decisions about 
future goals 


35 


83.3 


14 


60.9 


42 


89.4 


91 


81.3 


To provide special educa- 
tion needs for physically 
and mentally handicapped 


12 


23.6 


19 


82.6 


35 


74.5 


66 


58.9 


Other 


3 


7.1 


5 


21.7 


13 


27.7 


21 


18.8 


Invalid 


1 


2.4 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


.9 


Total 


138 




86 




211 




435 





n « frequency of responses 
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advantaged and teachers of the handicapped cited this objtsctive fewer times , 
69 percent aiid 74 percent, respectively. In view v>f the genesis of these 
programs in vocational education, it is significamt to not*" that job training 
was net a univmrsal obj^rrtive of all the programs. 

Another objecti^'S in which considerable variation occurs is assisting 
students with developing ability to make decisions about future goals. 
Teachers of the disadvantaged and teachers of the- mu3 ti-population programs 
both indicated this objective to be iintx)rtantr with 83.3 percent and 89.4 
percent selecting it respectively. However, only 60.9 percent of the teachei'3 
of the handicapped indicated this to be an objective of their program. 

Variations in program goals do differ according to the popxilation to 
which the program is directed. However, it should be noted that when the 
population is viewed as a v^ole all goals were cited at least 50 percent of 
the tin«. Hence, there is overlapping of goals for each of the three types 
of programs under study. Further, when the responses are analyzed by in- 
dividual groups served, except for one objective, which was specifically 
direcced toward programs for the handicapped, all other objectives were 
indicated as important at least 60 percent of the time by the respondents. 
Therefore, while variations in program objectives axttong the types of programs 
and the types of students do occur, the frecfuency of the overlap suggests 
that perhaps there is similarity across program objectives. 

Finally teachers were provi^^ed the opportunity to add program objectives 
not included in the five presented. While many of the added objectives 
were clearly related to vocational education, some were not. Sample 
objectives: that were added include: 
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Personal development 

Development of good work habits and supervision 

Integration of students into regular vocational programs 

Keeping students in school 

Recreation program for the handicapped 

Wise use of leisure time. 

Program Objectives Acdiieveroent > Frequency counts of how well the 
teachers perceived they were achreving the five objectives cire presented in 
Table 9. Interpretation of this data must be undertaken cautiously and 
by each objective individually. It is apparent that the teachers generally 
feel that they were achieving the objectives to an average or above average 
extent. The extremes r both high and low, were far less frequently indicated. 

Individuals/Agencies Responsible for Identifying Potential Students. 
The vocational education commitment to providing programs for disadvantaged 
and handicapped students should indicate that there are available identifiable 
agencies and/or individuals charged with responsibility for identifying 
students for the programs. Teadiers of the programs were asked to identify 
which agency (ies) and/or individual (s) were primarily responsible for identify- 
ing students for their particular programs (Table 10) . Considering the 
entire population, almost 50 percent of the teachers indicated that the 
school counselor was an individual responsible for the student identifica- 
tion function. Interestingly , almost one-third of the teachers indicated 
that some other individual was responsible for identifying students other 
than the choices provided in the instrument. All the other dioices provided 
received a relatively small number of responses- For example, while 50 
percent indicated the school counselor to be a most important individual 
and/or agency, the second most frequent response was the teaQ»cr himself 
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TABLE 10 

AGi:*:Cir:S. USEIj for lOraTIFYIliG students for disadvantaged, HAIJDICAPPED, A1*3D 

MTJLT I -POPULATION PROGRAMS 



Teachers of Teachers of Teachers of 
Disadvantage^^ Handicap^-^ed Multi-Population Total 
(42) (23) (47) (112) 



Aqenc'/ 


n 


Percent 


N 


Perct^nt 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


School Counselor 


29 


69.0 


8 


34.8 


17 


36.2 


54 


48.2 


Employ Sec. Div. 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


You 


6 


14.3 


1 


2.4 


8 


17.0 


15 


13.4 


Behab. Office 


1 


2.4 


1 


2.4 


0 


0.0 


2 


1.8 


Voc. Director 


1 


2.4 


1 


2.4 


5 


10.6 


7 


6.3 


other 


11 


26.2 


18 


78.3 


7 


14.9 


36 


32.1 


*lot marked 


1 


2.4 


1 


2.4 


14 


29.8 


16 


14.3 


Invalid 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


1 


.9 


Total 


49 




30 




52 




131 





U = frequency of responses 
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(13«4 percent). Surprisingly, only very small numbers of teachers in- 
dicated the Enq^loyment Securities Division « the Rehabilitation Office, or 
the Vocational Director as the prime individual/agency for identifying 
students. The relatively large nundber who diecked the **Other" category 
may indicate that the traditional agencies or individuals associated with 
student identification are not applicable to these programs. 

Teachers of the disadvantaged and teachers of the multi-population 
both indicated far more personal involvement in identifying students than 
did teachers of the handicapped. The "Other" category played a far 
greater role for teachers of the handicapped (78.3 percent) than it did 
for teachers of the disadvantaged and teadiers of multi -population programs. 

Examples of responses in the "Other** category include: 

Parental request 
Social background 
School psychologist 
Academic record 
State gxiidelines 
Home visitation 
Probation department 

Methodf of Identifying Potential Students . 

It was felt that there wais a variety of means of identifying students 

who could and should be enrolled in programs for the disadvantaged and 

handicapped. Consequently, teachers were asked to indicate the technique 

used for identifying students (Table 11). Tests and referrals were the 

overwhelmingly chosen methods. Moreover, the in^rtance placed upon 

identifying students was apparent by the fact that less than 21 percent of 

the respondents indicated that no formal method was used. 
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TABLE 11 

METHODS OF IDENTIFYIIIG STUDENTS FOR DISADVANTAGED, lIATroiCAPPED, AND MULTI 

POPULATION PROGRAMS 



Teadiers of Teachers of Teachers of 
Disadvantaged Handicapped Multi-Population Total 
(42) (23) (47) (112) 



Method 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


n 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


Interest 
Inventory 


8 


19.0 


0 


0.0 


7 


14.9 


15 


13.4 


Aptitude and/or 

Intelligence 

test 


22 


52.4 


20 


87.0 


38 


80.9 


80 


71.4 


Referrals- 

counselors, 
parents 


37 


88>1 


20 


87.0 


42 


89.4 


99 


88.4 


No formal 
method used 


0 


0.0 


1 


4.3 


1 


2.1 


2 


1.8 


Student choice 


26 


62.0 


0 


0.0 


18 


38.3 


44 


39.3 


Other 


4 


9.6 


2 


8.7 


11 


?^.4 


17 


15.2 


Total 


97 




43 




117 




257 





N = frequency of responses 
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When the total group of teadiers is broken down by the populations 
served, a somewhat clearer perspective is obtained. Teachers of the dis- 
advantaged and teachers of the multi-population programs indicated that 
25.9 percent and 38.3 percent respectively utilized student choices as a 
method of identifying potential stisdents. In no instances did teachers of 
the handicapped indicate they utilized interest inventories or student 
dioice. While it might be expected that aptitude and/or intelligence tests 
would be used frequently by teachers of the handicapped, it is somewhat 
interesting to note that the same instruments were selected for use by 52.4 
percent of the teachers of the disadvantaged and by 89 percent of teachers 
of multi-population prograuns. 

Nature of Pro gram Content , Of particular concern to vocational educa- 
tion is the nature of the instructional content provided in programs for 
disadvantaged and handicapped students (Table 12). Question options were: 

1. Remedial basic skills 

2. Specific job training 

3. Personal and social adjustment skills 

4. Career information 

5. Modified content from other subject areas 

6. On-the-job training 

7. Other 

The population indicated career information and personal and social 
development as the two areas receiving primary emphasis. All of the options 
were checked by at least 50 percent of the population. 

Moreover, when the teachers were categorized by student group popula- 
tion, only modified content was checked by less than 50 percent of the re- 
spondents. Career information was the content area most frequently cited 
by teachers of the disadvantaged (85.7 percent). Personal and social 
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development was the area of content most frequently cited by teachers of the 
handicapped (91.3 percent). Remedial basic skills and career information 
were the two areas most frequently cited by teachers of multi-population 
proorams. Thus, while all the areas of content received large numbers of 
responses, each of the categories of teachers cited a different area of 
content most' frequently. 

TABLE 12 

COUTE^^^ INCLUDED FOR STUDENTS IN DISADVANTAGED, HANDICAPPED, AND MULTI- 
POPULATION PROGRAMS 



Teachers of Teachers of Teachers of 
Disadvantaged Handicapped Multi-Population Total 
(42) (23) (47) (112) 



Content 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


Remedial basic skills 


19 


45.2 


20 


87.0 


36 


76.6 


75 


67.0 


Specific jc^ training 
skills 


18 


42.3 


14 


60.9 


27 


57.4 


59 


52.7 


Personal and social 
development 


28 


66.7 


21 


91.3 


34 


72.3 


83 


74.1 


Career information 


36 


85.7 


12 


52.2 


36 


76.6 


84 


75.0 


Modified content 


14 


33.3 


14 


60.9 


31 


66.0 


59 


52.7 


On-the-job training 


21 


50.0 


15 


^5.2 


33 


70.2 


69 


61.6 


Other 


4 


^.5 


5 


21.7 


3 


6.4 


12 


10.7 


Total 


140 




107. 




200 




441 





N = frequency of responses 
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Special Assistance for Students , Disadvantaged and handicapped students 
often require special assistance not usually required of other students 
(Table 13) . Five kinds of special assistance that could be provided were 
identified in the questionnaire: 

1. Tutorial services 

2. Diagnostic services 

3. Health services 

4. Language development classes 

5. Cultural awareness classes 

Teachers were asked to check all items that applied. Diagnostic 
services and language development classes were the most frequently cited 
services provided. The least frequently cited option was cultural awareness 
classes • The same trends were observed when the population was broken 
down by student groups served. 

A relatively large number of teachers indicated that 'Other" services 
were provided. These included physical and occupational therapy, career 
center courses, sign language, on-the-job training, training for lob inter- 
views, HYC, etc. 

Program or Class Evaluation . The evaluation techniques used in pro- 
grams for the disadvc-ntaged and handicapped may, because of the type of 
students involved, be different from those used to assess other programs 
and classes. 

Teachers were asked to check the two most important program evaluation 
methods from a list of six that were identified from the literature (Table 
14). Responses including more than tvo items checked were invalidated. 
Observations of student performance was the most frequently cited method 
of evaluation and standardized achievement tests was the least frequently 
cited method. Teacher-made tests and assessments by persons outside school, 
such as employers were cited by an equal number of respondents and ranked 
second. 47 
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TABLE 13 

GPFCIAL ASSISTANCE PROVIDED FOR STUDENTS IN DISADVANTAGED, HANDICAPPED, AND 

MULTI-POPULATION PROGRAMS 



l^adiers of Teachers of Teachers of 
Disadvantaged Handicapped Multi-Population Total 
(42) (23) (47) (112) 



Special Assistance 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


Tutorial services . 


7 


16.7 


5 


21.7 


16 


34.0 


28 


25.0 


Diagnostic services 


10 


23.8 


16 


69.6 


21 


44v7 


47 


42.0 


Health services 


1 A 


23.8 


11 


47.8 


16 


34.0 


37 


33.0 


Language development 














47 


42.0 


classes 


19 


45.2 


13 


56-5 


15 


31.9 


Cultural awareness 














11 


9.8 


classes 


4 


9.5 


0 


0.0 


7 


14.9 


Other 


5 


11.9 


11 


47.8 


7 


14.9 


23 


20.5 


Not marked 


13 


31.0 


1 


4.3 


0 


0.0 


14 


12.5 


Total 


68 




57 




82 




207 





N = frequency of responses 
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TABLE 14 

EVALUATION TECHNipiJES USED BY TEACHERS OF DISADVANTAGED, HANDICAPPED, AND 

MULTI -POPULATION PROGRAMS 





Teachers of 
Disadvantaged 
(42) 


Teachers of 
Handicapped 
(23) 


Teachers of 
Multi- Population 
(47) 


Total 
(112) 


Evaluation Techniques 


N 


Percent 


N Percent 


N Percent 


N 


Percent 


Teacher made student 
achiever.ient tests 


16 


38.1 


2 8.7 


9 19.1 


27 


24.1 


Standardized student 
achievement test 


2 


4.8 


0 0.0 


3 6.4 


5 


4.5 


Observation of student 
performance 


27 


64.3 


10 43.4 


25 53.2 


62 




Student assessment by 
outside persons 


12 


28.6 


4 17.4 


11 23.4 


27 


24.1 


Formal evaluation of 
program by school as 
outside agency 


1 


2.4 


3 13.0 


2 4.3 


6 


5.4 


Accreditation body, 
such as North Central 


3 


7.1 


0 0.0 


4 8.5 


7 


D.J 


Other 


i 


2.4 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


1 


q 


Invalid 


9 


21.4 


13 56.5 


1 2.1 


23 


20.5 


Not marked 


0 


0.0 


1 4.3 


0 0.0 


1 


.9 


Total 


71 




33 


55 


159 





N = frequency of responses 
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Occupational Activities Provided 

Teachers were requested to indicate the kinds of occupational activities 
that were provided students in their programs (Table 15). The options were: 

1. Paid work experience during the school day 

2. Paid work experience after school hours 

3. Unpaid work observation 

4. In-school vocational lalxjratory activities 

5. IIo occupational activities were provided 

The rationale underlying the inclusion of this question was that the popula- 
tion of disadvantaged and handicapped students could generally benefit from 
occupationally related activities. 

It was noted when the population was viewed as a whole, less than 15 
percent of the teachers indicated that no occupational activities were pro- 
vided. The greatest number of occupational activities fell in the category 
of provifUng students with in-school laboratory activities (38 percent) . 
Paid work experience was indicated to be included in over 28 percent of the 
programs. The categories of paid ^.ork experience after school hours and un- 
paid work observation were both indicated to be a part of less than 10 per- 
cent of the programs. 

When analyzed according to the student groups served, a somewhat 
different picture is presented. Teachers of the disadvantaged indicated 
that work in an in-school vocational laboratory was present in 67 percent 
of the programs while teachers of the handicapped indicated that such 
activity was present in less than 20 percent of the programs. On the other 
hand paid work experience during school hours was twice as prevalent in 
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TABLE 15 

OCCUPATIONMi ACriVITIBS PROVICBD FOR STUDENTS IN DISADVANTAGED, HANDICAPPED 

AND NUI/ri-POPULATIGN PROGRAMS 



T#ach«rs of T^adMn of Ttachars of 
Disadvantagad Handicappad Hulti-Populatlon Total 
(42) (23) (47) (112) 



Occvpational 



Activitias 


N 


Par cant 


M 


Paroant 


N 


Percant 


N 


Paroent 


It sxCl ww&lw WSkl^t xwiivv 

during school day 


9 


21.4 


10 


43.5 


13 


27.7 


32 


28.6 


Paid work axpcriano* 
after school hours 


2 


4.3 


3 


13.0 


3 


6.4 


8 


7.1 


Unpaid work obssrva- 
tion as a part of th« 
curriculna 


6 


14.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


6 


5.4 


Mo studant occupa- 
tional activitias 


6 


14.3 


7 


30.4 


3 


6.4 


16 


14.3 


In sdiool vocational 
laboratory axparianoss 


28 


66.7 


4 


17.4 


11 


23.4 


43 


38.4 


Invalid 


2 


4.8 


0 


0.0 


19 


40.4 


21 


18.8 


Not aarkad 


3 


7.1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


2.7 


Total 



N « fraquancy of raaponaaa 
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programs for the handicapped as for programs for the disadvantaged. 
Furthermore, almost one third of the programs for the handicapped contained 
no occupational acvivity. Teachers of multi-population programs represented 
a less extreme position than the other two groups. 

Responses to this item seemed to indicate that there axe distinct 
operational, and perhaps philosophical, differences between programs for 
the disadvantaged and programs for the handicapped. The study did not 
yield data which would explain why these differences occur* 

Additional Program Data . Several additional questions were included 
in '^rder to provide a more oo/tprehenslve picture of the vocational educa- 
tion programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped. Because of ^« nature 
of the responses! the items were not broken into the three categories of 
student groups served. 

The distribution of program scheduling arrangements is shown below. 
By fckr# the most frequent scheduling arrangement is based on the traditional 
academic year. Less than 25 percent of the programs are operated on a 
12 month basis and only one program was offered regularly during the 



summer. 



Program Scheduling 



Number of Programs 



Summer 

Academic year 
12 month 



1 

81 
24 



52 



In order to determine how long the programs had been in existence^ 
teadiers were asked to indicace when their programs had begun. Some 
interesting results are evident when the starting d^tes are classified 
into the years of existence of V'^rious federal acts for vocational educa- 
tion. Between the years 1943, when the first program in this study was 
begun, and fall of 1963, just prior to the passage of the 1963 Vocational 
Education Act, ten programs werr iraitiated. During the years under whidi 
1963 Vocational Education Act was op-^raui'^nal, 26 of the programs were begun. 
Since the passage of the 1968 Vocational Education Amendments ^ 67 of the 
programs were started. The inpact of the various legislation relating to 
vocational education seems readily apparent in the starting dates of the 
programs included in this study. 

Program Starting Date Nunber of Programs 



Fal], 1973 


7 


Spring, 1973 


1 


Fall, 1972 


8 


Fall, 1971 


21 


Spring, 1971 


2 


Summer, 1970 


2 


Fail, 1970 


18 


Spring, '"'70 


2 


Fall, 196^- 


5 


Spring, 1969 


1 


Summer, 1968 


2 


Fall, 1568 


8 


Spring, 1968 


1 


Fall, 1%7 


3 


Fall, 1966 


4 


"all, 1965 


6 


Spring, 1965 


1 


Fall, 1964 


1 


Fall, 1963 


3 


Spring, 1963 




Fall, 1961 


1 


Fall, 1959 


1 


Fall, 1956 


1 


Fall, 1954 


1 


Fall, 1943 


1 


Invalid 


2 


Not used 


6 
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s tudent Information 

The student population which has been classified as disadvantaged 
and/or handicapped has been the subject of extensive prior investigations 
and hence, was not the major focus of this study. Further, there are 
existing definitions whidi describe the parameters of disadvantaged and 
handicapped. Therefore, <?ata collected regarding students were limited to 
those which had a direct bearing on the programs. These data were the 
classification of the program based on the nature of the students' dis- 
advantagement or handicap, the point at which students could enter the 
programs, and the point at ^i<* students were to exit the programs. 

It should be noted that the teachers which constituted the population 
of the study exhibited some reluctance to indicate that their program was 
serving only either disadvantaged or handicapped students. The teachers 
seemed to feel that their programs were serving both disadvantaged and 
handicapped students in many cases. If such is the case, then it migb^ 
be arquec that the definitions imposed by federal and state guidelines are 
arbitrary and do not facilitate programs or serve students. 

Programs Classified by Student Populatiai Served . It is widely rec- 
ognized that there are many types of disadvantagement and many types of 
handicaps. In an effort to obtain information as to the nature of the 
students served throu^ vocational education for the disadvantaged and 
handicapped, the population was asked to indicate how many students were 
being served within the following classifications? urban disadvantaged, 
rural disadvantaged, physically handicapped, and mentally handicapped. 
The ntuiisers are indicated below; however, care must be taken in interpreting 
the data since many teachers indicated only that they were serving students 
in a given classification and not how many . 

54 
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Student Classification Nuwber Served 

Urban Disadvantaged 1^662 

Rural Disadvantaged 464 

Physically Handicapped ^8 

Mentally Haridiceypped 1,208 

Apparently, the greatest numbers of students served are the urban dis- 
advantaged and mentally handicapped. Proportionally, very few programs seem 
to be organized for the physically handicapped. 

Minimum Entry Grade/Age , Date pertaining to the various entry level 
ages and/or grades for programs included in this study are presented below. 
Programs are organized in various ways so that in Indiana student entry 
ranges from kindergarten to the 12th grade. The most frequent entry point 
indicated was the 9th grade. Some programs do not use grade levels to 
determine the entry point =ind either use the student's age or have no 
specified entry point. The nun^x of different entry points is a further 
indication of the great variety of programs in existence. 
- Minimum Entry Point Nunfcer 

. Grade 12 ^ 
Grade 11 

Grade 10 31 

Grade 9 ^2 

Grade 8 ^ 

Grade 7 28 

Kindergarten 2 

Age 16 3 

Age 15 5 

Age 14 1 

Age 6 ^ 

No ans%fer ^ 

No level indicated 19 

Duration of Student Enrollment . The next step after determining the 
level at which students may enter a given program is discerning how long 
students may remain in the program. The summary data pertaining to this 
question is indicated OO the following page. While the most frequent 
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response was that students cx»uld remain in the program as long as the 

program was meeting the students' needs, the second most frequent response 

was that students could remain in the program for one academic year only. 

Duration of Student Enrollment Number 

Summer only 0 

Academic year only 37 

Summer and academic year 6 

Indefinitely 61 

Other 3 

Termination Point of Students . The final step in explicating the 
students* enrollment in programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped is 
to show the exit points. In other words, at what point are students 
siTpposed to leave the special program? Ihe ^prppriate summary data are 
present in Table 16. Nearly two-thirds of the respondents indicated that 
the termination point was expected to be graduation. Interestingly, one- 
third of the teadiers indicated that the termination point for students is 
when students drop-out of school. Considering the numerous responses pro- 
vided in this question it is obvious that there are more termination 
points. Hence, for some students they may terminate when they graduate, 
while for others, termination is when a program is over. 

It is evident from the data presented in Table 21 that considerable 
variations occur among the three types of programs. Completion of course 
requirements is apparently a mudi greater concern of the teachers of the 
disadvantaged and teachers of the handicfl^ped than teachers of multi- 
peculation programs. In the latter case, graduation seems to be a greater 
concern. 
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TABLE 16 

EXPECTED TERMINATION POINT FOR STUDENTS ENROLLED IN DISADVANTAGED, HANDICAPPED 

AND MULTI -POPULATION PROGRAMS 



Teachers of Teachers of Teachers of 
Disadvantaged Handicapped Multi -Population Total 
(42) (23) (47) (112) 



Termination Point N Percent N Percent N Percent N Percent 



Cowpieuion or course 
requirements 


24 


57.1 


22 


95.7 


18 


38.3 


64 


57.1 


Graduation 


24 


57.1 


14 


60.9 


34 


72. 3 


•7 O 

/ Z 




Success in convention- 
al prograun/class 


10 


23.8 


14 


60.9 


18 


38.3 


42 


37.5 


When program is over 


18 


42.9 


6 


26.1 


14 


29.8 


38 


33.9 


When they dropout of 
sdiool 


13 


31.0 


8 


34.8 


16 


34.0 


37 


33.0 


Invalid 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.1 


1 


.9 


Total 


89 




64 




101 




254 





N = frequency of responses 
Teacher Education Information 



While the teacher is undoubtedly the key factor in providing vocational ed- 
ucation to disadvantaged and handicapped students, the teacher's success r or 
lack of it, is likely attributable to prior teacher education experience. 
Similarly, teacher education must be built in part upon the perceptions of 
currently practicing teachers regarding what should be provided through teacher 
education services. 
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The great range of background factors of the vocational teadiers of 
the disadvantaged and handicapped represents numerous and diverse teacher 
education experiences. It is therefore r inportant to attenpt to assess the 
nature of teacher education eiqperiences irtiich have been perceived to have 
been helpful to these teachers and to question the teachers regarding what 
additional teacher educaticn-related esqperiences would be helpful to them. 

Professional Education E3g>eriences of Great Benefit . Teadier educa- 
tion efforts my generally be classified as courses r workshops r independent 
study r cons\iltlng services r and reference materials. Teachers were asked 
to indicate those ejqperiences which were of great benefit to them in 
establishing or conducting their programs and to cite such esqoeriences 
specifically (Table 17) . It was hoped that from the response to this 
question ideas regarding future teacher education endeavors might be 
generated. 

The options most frequently cited were university courses and special 
workshops. Both were checked by over 45 percent of the respondents. The 
speeitic e3q)erience8 represented a wide range of courses and workshops. 
Courses included: student teaching, learning disabilities r psychology ^ 
problems in vocational education r and special education methods. Work- 
shops included: Department of Public Instruction workshops r AMIDSr In- 
Service days, technical content workshops and national conventions. 

Consultant services were indicated to be of great benefit by 12.4 
percent of the respondents. Examples of consultant services were: fellow 
teadiersr school administrators , Department of PubUc Instruction consultants, 
and svppliers. Reference materials cited by 22.2 percent of the teachers 
included: trade materials, textbooks, currlculun guides from other programs 
and states, and journal articles. 
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TABLE 17 

PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCES PERCEIVED TO BE OF GREAT BENEFIT BY TEACHERS OF 
DISADVANTAGED, HANDICAPPED AND MULTI-POPULATION PROGRAMS 



Teadiers of Teachers of Teachers of 
Disadvantaged Handicapped Multi-Population Total 
(59) (32) (62) (153) 



Pfof ional 
Experiences 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


Special workshop 


31 


52,5 


10 


31.3 


28 


45.2 


69 


45.1 


University course 


25 


42.4 


22 


68. o 




Jo. / 


71 




Individual study 


4 


6.8 


6 


18.6 


13 


21.0 


23 


15.0 


Consultant Services 


3 


5.1 


4 


12.5 


12 


19.3 


19 


12.4 


Reference Material 


13 


22.0 


4 


12.5 


17 


27.4 


34 


22.2 


Not marked 


10 


16.9 


6 


18.6 


1 


1.7 


17 


11.1 


Total 


86 




52 




95 




233 





N = frequency of responses 
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The least frequently cited professional eaqperience was individual study. 
Work experiences and independent searches for materials appeared to be the 
most freq\ient exaii5)les of individual study. 

Unlike other questions, the responses to this question differ sub- 
stantially among the categories of teachers. Over 50 percent of the teachers 
of the disadvantaged selected special woricshops while only about 30 percent 
of the teachers of the handicapped made that selection. Teachers of the 
handicapped selected university courses much more frequently (58.8 percent) 
than did teachers of the disadvantaged (42.4 percent) and teachers of multi- 
population programs (38.7 percent). Teachers of multi-population programs 
apparently derived much greater benefit from consultant services (19.3 
percent) than did teachers of the disadvantaged (6.1 percent). 

Professional E3g>eriences Perceived to be Needed . Contrasted with 
teachers • perceptions regarding prior professional eaqperiences are those 
which are inportant to provide in the future* Teachers in the population 
were asked to Indicate those experiences that would be helpful to them 
(Table 18). Eight options were provided and respondents were asked to 
check all that applied. 

Clearly, one e3q)erience was strongly desired; 70 percent of the 
population indicated the desirability of visitation to other programs as 
a needed professional experience. Workshops concerning teaching techniques 
and curriculum development were also selected at a high frequency (58.1 
percent and 45.1 percent respectively). On the other hand, both options call- 
ing for internships were cited as needed by less than seven percent of the 
respondents . 

Perceptions of needed eaqperiences differed among the categories of 
teachers. While visitation to other programs was indicated as desirable 
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TABLE 18 

BROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCBS PERCEIVED TO BE HEEDED BY TEACHERS OF DISADVANTAGED 
HANDICAPPED AND NULTl --POPULATION PROGRAMS 



Teachers of Teachers of Teachers of 
Disadvantaged Handicapped NuIti*PopuIation Tbtal 
(59) (32) (62) (153) 



Professional 

Experiences N Percent N Percent N Percent 



Special workshop ttach-' 
ing techniques 


40 


67.8 


17 


53.1 


32 


51.6 


89 


58.2 


Special workshop cur- 
riculum development 


26 


44.1 


19 


59.4 


24 


38.7 


69 


45.1 


Special workshop 
social problens 


14 


23.7 


10 


31.3 


19 


30.6 


43 


28.1 


Visits to other pro- 
grams in state 


42 


71.2 


23 


71.9 


45 


72.6 


110 


71.9 


Consultant services 


12 


20.3 


7 


21.9 


18 


29.0 


37 


24.2 


Special workshcp pro- 
gram operation 


14 


23.7 


11 


34.4 


23 


37.1 


48 


31.4 


Internship-living in 
disadvantaged coenunity 


4 


6.8 


2 


6.3 


4 


6.5 


10 


6.5 


Internship- teaching 
students 


3 


5.1 


3 


9.4 


4 


6.5 


10 


6.5 


Other 


1 


1.7 


2 


6.3 


5 


8.1 


8 


5.2 


Total 


156 




94 




174 




424 





N - frequency of responses 
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by over 70 perc-at of the teachers of the disadvantaged and teachers of 
multi-population programs, only 39 percent of the teachers of the handicapped 
selected that option the latter group appeared most interested in teaching 
techniques and curriculum development workshops. 

Interestingly, no teacher category rated consultant services higher 
than fifth among the options and only 11 percent of the teachers of the 
handicaK>ed selected this item as desirable. 

In general, the population seemed to wiutt to know what others 
were doing. Then they wanted to know what to teach and how to teach it. 

Materials Perceived to be Helpful . Teachers of the disadvantaged and 
handicapped were asked to indicate which of seven types of instructional 
materials would be helpful to them (Table 19). In general, the teachers 
seemed to be interested in receiving all types of instructional materials 
assistance. Only Manuals for Program Operation were not cited by at least 
30 percent of the respondants. Several different groupings of preferences 
occurred within each of the categories of teadiers studied. Audio-visual 
materials were cited most frequently by teachers of the disadvantaged. 
Audio-visual and occupational training plans were the two most frequently 
cited categories of instructional materials by teachers of the handicapped. 
Finally, occupational training plans and textual materials were the two 
most frequently cited material needs of multi-population program teadiers . 
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TABLE 19 

MATERIALS PERCEIVED TO BE HELPFUL BY TEACHERS OP DISADVANTAGED, HANDICAPPED 

AND NDLTI-POPULATION PROGRAMS 



Teachers of Teachers of Teachers of 
Disadvantaged Handicapped Multi-Population Total 
(59) (32) (62) (153) 



Materials 


N 


Percent 


M 


pAirniinf* 


II 








Bibliographies of 
available materials 


27 


45.8 


17 






40« O 


73 


47. 7 


Curriculum guides 


25 


42.4 


13 


40.6 


25 


40.3 


63 


41.2 


Audio-visuals 


38 


64.4 


19 


59.4 


32 


51.6 


89 


58.2 


Text materials geared 
to the students* 
needs 


24 


40.7 


15 


46.9 


38 


61.3 


77 


50.3 


Occupational txaining 
plans 


28 


47.5 


19 


59.4 


40 


64.5 


87 


56.9 


Manuals for program 
operation 


15 


25.4 


5 


15.6 


24 


38.7 


44 


28.8 


Others 


4 


6.8 


3 


9.4 


9 


14.5 


16 


10.5 


Tbtal 


161 




91 




197 




449 





N • frequency of responses 
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Sumnary of On-Site Visits 

Members of the project staff visited seven schools in various sections 
of the state in order to interview some teachers of disadvantaged and 
handice^)ped students. Programs visited included: remedial English, in- 
dustrial vocational education, intensive office laboratory and print shop. 
Interviews provided additional information that had not been included in 
questionnaire responr&s* 

Teachers >rere eager to discuss their programs and comnented positively 
on most aspects of their involvement. All teachers interviewed indicated 
that they had adequate facilities and sufficient classroom time for students. 
Because they were meeting their school's objectives, most teachers felt 
their programs would be continued without federal si^port. Satisfaction 
with their accoo^lishments was i^parent. 

Regarding suggestions for preparing other teachers to assume similar 
positions, recommendations included: specific training in special educa- 
tion; university courses; and workshops for teachers of the disadvantaged. 
Kinds of disadvantagement and handicaps were readil/ identified, as well as 
specific activities designed to improve students' deficiencies, with reference 
to characteristics to be possessed by teachers of the disadvantaged and 
handicapped, the following were considered to be of paramount in^ortance: 
patience, fairness, dedication, and respect for each student as an individual. 

It seemed to be the consensus of the group interviewed that the major 
problem encountered was the lack of understanding and acceptance on the part 
of faculty members regarding their students and their programs. Communi- 
cation appeared to be the prlnary reason. In order to alleviate this 
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problem, the following suggestions were made: working more closely with 
faculty menbers; written cotmunications su^ as bulletins, brochures, 
bulletin boards; involving teachers in team teaching efforts, where feasible; 
and publicizing acconplishnents of disadvantaged and handicapped students. 
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nWDIUGG, GEKEPALIZATIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The purpose of this study wets to examine vocational education efforts 
for tl)e disadvantaged and handicapped in order to: 
1} classify organizational arrangements 

2) identify problems and problem areas encountered by teachers 

3) assess teacher education experiences of teachers 

4) pr'jsent recommendations for professional developznent 

To achieve tlr^ese objectives systematic procedures were followed and oata 
were gathered and analyzed. The nature of the objectives and the state- 
of-the-art with regard to research in vocational education pertaining 
to the disadvantaged and handicapped , indicated that a large quantity of 
data would be gathered and would be presented in descriptive form. 

In this section are contained statements of findings and generaliza- 
tions. The following are the principal findings revealed by the study 
betsed on the categories of data collected. 
Findings 

Teaclier Information . Vocational teachers of the disadvantaged and 
handicapped students represent a wide range of teaching experiences with the 
predominant area being that of special education. While the teachers are 
designated as vocational^ their prior teaching experience appears to be 
largely in non- vocational G\i:)ject areas. The exception to this observa- 
tion vidT. the trade and industrial education field in which sustantial 
numbers of teachers of disadvantaged and hamdi capped have had prior ex- 
perience. Similar patterns are evident when the teadiers are viewed in 
terms of their areas of teacher certification. 



As a gro\^), the teachers are somewhat recent to the field of education 
withthe majority having less than 10 years of teaching experience. This 
observation is consistant with data which indicated that over 50 percent of thm 
teachers were less than 40 years of age. 

Consistent with the pattern of teaching certificates held and prior 
teaching experience is the distribution among the kinds of teaching certi- 
ficates held by vocational teachers of the disadvantaged and handicapped. 
Over 80 percent of the teachers held provisional or professional certifi- 
cates. This observation is inconsistent i however, with the general pattern 
of tcachex certification in vocational education, especially trade and in- 
dustrial teachers. 

Teachers of the disadvantaged and handicapped seem primarily to come 
from tlie r2mks of teaching and have held only a limited nun^er of other 
education positions. Those who had other experiences in education had 
been department chairmen, primarily. However, the investigation did reveal 
that the teachers exhibited breadth and depth of non-teaching experience. 
Interestingly, the nature of the non- teaching occi^ational experience 
recorded by the teachers varied according to the kind of program with 
which they were associated. The wide range of jobs reportedly held by the 
teachers seemed to indicate that the teachers did not necessarily obtain 
their occupational experience within one occi;pational cluster. For all 
threo groups of teachers, jobs seemed to be most frequent in the trade and 
industrial education cluster. Further, few teachers appeared to have had 
experience in agriculture, health, technical, or professional occupations. 

Program Information . Programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped 
in vocational education seemed to possess multiple progri'n objectives. 
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while it might seem that preparing students adequately for job entry would 
be the overriding objective in most cases, it was noted that this objective 
was cited only third most frequently among the five options • In none of 
the three classifications of teachers was this c^jective cited raost frequently* 
Interestingly, the teachers seemed to feel that they are achieving the stated 
objectives to either an excellent or average degree • Few teachers indicated 
below average or poor achievement of progreun objectives. 

The students enrolled in vocational programs for the disadvantaged 
an<? handicapped seemed to be identified primarily by individuals and/or 
agencies other than the individual teacher. Furthermore, two methods 
seemed to be utilized primarily in identifying students: tests and referrals* 
Hence, it would appear that the vocational teacher of the disadvantaged 
and handicapped had relatively little input ^nto whom they were si:pposed 
to teach. 

Instructional content provided for disadvantaged and handicapped 
students appears to en^hasize career information and personal and social 
development; content in other areas such as remedial basic skills and 
specific job training was enphasized to a lesser degree* Hence # the content 
indicated is somewhat consistent with stated program oojectives. In 
addition, a v/ide variety and significant aunount of special assistance 
seemed to be provided to the students. Such assistance included tutorial 
services, diagnostic services, health services, language development 
clatsses and cultural awareness classes* The latter kind of assistance 
however, was infrequent when conpared to the other kinds of special £is- 
sistance. 

'.^ile standardized tests appear to be an important tool for the 
identification of students, such instruments were rarely used in the 
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evaluation of students enrolled in the programs. Primary evaluation tecJi- 
niques by the teachers were teacher-made tests, observation of student 
performance, and assessment by outside persons. 

Occupational activities appear to be a part of programs for the 
disadvantaged and handicapped in many cases. Primarily, these activities 
take this form of paid work experience during the school day and in-school 
laboratory experience. Programs for the handicapped seemed least likely 
to offer occupaticxial activities for the students. 

It is apparent that vocational education for disadvantaged Iicinai- 
capped date far before relatively recent concern lor disadvantaged and 
handicapped students in vocational education. However, it should be 
noted that tlie majority of the programs have been begun since the passage 
of 1968 Anendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963. In fact, 
only seven of the programis were reported to have begun prior to the 1963 
Vocational Education Act. 

Student Information . Among the students served the primary groups 
in terms of numbers enrolled are the urban disadvantaged and che mentally 
handicapped. Proportionately the physically handicapped students are 
the least well served by these programs. Students may enter the program 
from ages ranging from 6 tc 16 and, in many cases may remain indefinitely. 
However, in over 1/3 of the programs students are limited to one year 
of enrollment in the program. The expected termination point for most 
students enrolled in the programs is graduation. However, provisions 
are made for students to terminate a course requiirements. It is important 
to note, however, that "when the program is over" and *'when they drop 
out of school" was indicated as a reasonable termination point by 1/3 of 
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the teachers, respectively. This response appears to be inconsistent 
when corroared to atatemento of program goals and instructional contents 

Teacher Education Information ^ University courses and special 
workshops were the most frequently chosen teacher education experiences 
that were perceived to be of great benefit to the teachers of disadvantaged 
and handicappea students. However, neither e^qperience was cited by a 
majority of the teachers as being of great benefit. On the other hand, 
the other choices (individual study, consultant services, and reference 
materials) received very lew ranking* Considerable variation occurred 
among the three groiqjs of teachers. For example, teachers of the handi- 
capped were most amenable to university courses while teachers of the 
disadvantaged were most interested in special workshc^s. In all cases, 
consultant rvices were perceived to be of least benefit by the teachers. 

l/hen provided with the opportunity to indicate professional experi- 
ences that would be of benefit ^o them, the teachers reacted somewhat 
differently. Workshops again were highly favored; however, visits to 
other programs in the state were most desired. Tliis was especially true 
among teachers of the disadvantaged arid teachers of the multi -population 
programs. As might be expected among this population internships were 
not highly rated. Consultant services were a low choice whew compared 
to other professional experience options provided. 

The vocational education teachers of the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped seemed especially interested in obtaining all kinds of materials 
that might be available to help them in their programs. In essence, 
they are interested in bibliographies , curriculum guides , audio-visual 
aids, textual materials, and occupational training plans. The oily kind 
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of materials not perceived to be especially in^ortant by teachers were 

manuals for program operation. 

Generalizations 

The generalizations reported below should be viewed with caution 
due to the nature of the population and possible non-response uias. The 
diversity of population noted in the demographic factors studied may 
limit the generalizabilit/ -)f the study to other populations, even though those 
populations may also be vocational teachers of the disadvantaged and 
handicapped. *^1oreover, the problems encountered in identifying the current 
population and the percentage of questionnaire returns may indicate that 
conclusions different from those reported are warranted. 

1. Local communities in Indiana show a great variety of approaches 
in meeting the vocational education needs of disadvantaged and handicapped 
students, llie diversity in teachers employed, program goals, and program 
characteristics seem to confirm this* 

2. Vocational programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped in 
Indiana are significantly different in many respects from traditional 
vocational programs and, hence, are not easily con^arable. Teacher }-»ack- 
grounds, program emphases, and program content seem to confirm this con- 
clusic^. 

3. Vocational progrcuns for the disadvantaged and hsuidicapped are 
becoming institutionalized in the total effort in vocational education. 
The expansion of such efforts in recent years, the perceived success of 
the programs, and the school acceptance of the programs seem to lend 
credence to this conclusion. 
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4. Substantial differences exist in prognains within each category 
of program (disadvantaged, handicapped, and multi-popuiatior.) and across 
categories of programs. Hence, total planning for vocational education 
for the disadvantaged and handicapped, as well as evaluation, is made 
difficult. The nunerous variables interacting in these programs appear 
almost to defy quantification. 

5. Vocational teachers of the disadvantaged and handicapped can 
benefit from teacher education. The licensing status, age, and general 
acceptance of teacher education seem to suggest potential for additional 
professional development experiences to be provided. 

6. Professional development for vocational teachers of the dis- 
advantaged and handicapped must be b2ised on the needs of students, teachers, 
and programs. The professional development experiences must take into 
consideration the different student peculations served and the expressed 
needs of teachers. 

Recommendations 

1. A concerted effort should be made to accumulate on a continuing 
basis data concerning the efforts of vocational education for the dis- 
advantaged and handicapped. Such data should include which school cor- 
porations are providing what services to what student populations. 

2. Professional development needs of vocational education teachers 
should be analyzed and translated into meaningful teacher education 
experiences. 

3. Teachers of the disadvantaged and handicapped should be told 
the expressed purposes of tlieir programs and the specific populations 
they arc to serve* 
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4, Licensure requirements for vocatiOTal teachers of the dis- 
advantaged and handicapped should be examined in an attempt to assure 
competence across programs and student populations served. 

5, A state -wide evaluation effort should be undertaken program 
by program to investigate achievement of program objectives. 

6, A state-wide effort should be undertaken to establish communi- 
cations among teachers of the disadvantaged and handicapped. 

1. 7in investigation should be undertaken to determine the con- 
gruence of goals of programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped with 
the major goals of vocational education. 

8, An effort should be Biade to provide additional programs for 
the physically handicapped. 

9. Strong consideration should be given to supporting programs 
which accommodate students through graduation or articulation into other 
programs leading to graduation, 

10. Strong state leadership should be provided to assist local 
education agencies in establishing and operating programs for the dis- 
advantaged and handicapped. 

It should be readily apparent from this study that the vocational 
education efforts for the disadvantaged are varied, localized, fragmented, 
and uncoordinated. ;;hile it is indeed admirable to encourage local 
efforts to meet local needs, it seems apparent that state-wide coordination 
is necessary if nrograms are to benefit from mutual e3q)eriences. The 
dedication of personnel involved is commendable, as is the creativity 
and support of local education agencies. The future success of vocational 
education for the disadvantaged and handicapped will largely be determined 
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by the extent to which a coordinated effort, including professional 
developnvent, can be developed and maintained. 
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QUBSTIOHNAIRB I 



SURVEY OP PROGRAML FOR 
SPECIAL PEOPLE REQUIRING INTEREST-NEEDS-TRAUUNG 



INSTRUCTIONS: Please respond to the following items. When you 
have completed the questionnaire, please return it in the enclosed 
postage peiid envelope. 



TEACHER INFORMATION 

2» Age (check correct age range) 

1) □ 21 - 29 

2) □ 30 - 39 

3) □ i|0 - 1|9 

h) D So and over 

3» School Corporation 



1|» School Naaie 




06 



) □ 



5. Teaching Ejcperience: Check those 6. 
subject area(s) in which you 
have tau^dit * 

Art 

Science 

Business Education 
(non-reimbursed) 
Oil) □ Business Education 
(reimtursed) 
Home Economics 
English, Journalism or 
Speech 

07) □ Foreign Language 

08) □ Industrial Arts 

09) [2 Mathematics 

10 ) ^ El ement ary 

11) □ Music 

12) □ Physical Education 

13) □ Social Studies 
Ih) _ Special Education 

G Distributive Education 

16) , Trade & Industrial Education 

17) Vocational Agriculture 

18) Vocational Health 
Occupations 

19) □ Industrial Cooperative 
Training 

20J □ Other (specify) 

21) □ Other (specify) 




Oil) □ 



□ 
□ 



Please indicate the teaching area(s) 
in which you are certified to 
teach. 



Art 

Science 

Business Education 

(non- reimbursed) 
Business Education 

(r6imbursed) 
Home Economics 
English, Journalism or 

Speech 
Foreign Langua^ 
Indus trieil Arts 
Mathematics 
Elementary 
Music 

Physical Education 
Social Studies 
Special Education 
Distributive Education 
Trade & Industrietl Education 
Vocational Agric\ilture 
Vocational Health 

Occupations 
Industrial Cooperative 

Training 
Other (specify) 
Other (specify) 



05) 
06) 

07] 
08 

09 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Ih} 

15 

16] 

17 
18 



19) □ 



20 
21 



□ 
□ 
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7. 



What specific type of Indiana teaching certificate do you now hold? 



1) □ Limited 

2) n Provisional 

3) □ Professional 
h) O Conditional 

5) □ Other . 

8» Years of teaching experience. (Check correct experience range). 

1) □ 1-3 

2) □ h- 6 

3) □ 7-9 

h) □ 10 12 

5) G 13 - 15 

6) □ 16 - 18 

7) □ 19 years and over 

9. Other Education Ebcperience. (Check those education positions in which yon have 
teen employed on a full-time basis). 







Guidance Counselor 






School AdminlBtrator (Assistant Prinoipalt Superintendent i etc.) 






School Nurse 






Vocational Director 


5) 




Director of Special Education 


6) 




School Social Worker 


7) 




School Attendance Officer 


8) 




Department Chairman (specify) 


9) 




Other (specify) 



10. Work experience, (ijidicate the job titles of the last three jobs you have 
held other than education . ) 

Job Title 



Job Title 



Job Title 



f 
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PROGRAM CLASSIFICATION 



11, Programs for students with special needs are classified as disadvantaged 
or handicapped. Below axe two definitions of the programs, 

A program for the Disadvantaged is designed to serve persons 
with academic, socio-economic, cultraral, or other handicaps 
that prevent them from succeeding in a regular vocational 
education or consumer and homemaking program. Included are 
pers^^ns \Aiose needs for special programs or services result 
from poverty, neglect, delinquency, or cultural or linguistic 
isolation from the community at large. It does not include 
persona suffering from physical or mental handicaps. 

A program for the Handicapped is designed to serve persons 
who are mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech 
impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, 
crippled, or otherwise health- impaired yho cannot succeed in a 
vocational or coxisumer and homemaklng education program designed 
for persons without such handicaps. 



A. What classes or programs do B. Mark if the class is designed especially 



you teax2h that are directed 
specifically towards students 
with special needs? Please 
list them below. 



for disadvantaged students, handicapped 
studentd or if it is planned to meet the 
needs of both groups. In m fl tk-ti ^g your 
choice, refer to the definitions listed 
above for an accurate description of the 
groups. 



Both Disadvantaged 

Program or Class(es) Disadvanta^d Handicapped & Handicapped 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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PROFESSIOMAL DEVELOPMENT 



12. Indicate those experiences vrtiich were of great benefit to you in establishing 
or conducting your present progra^TclassCes) for students with special needs* 

l) n Special Workshop (name and date) 



2) Q University Course (name and date)^ 



3) □ Individual Study (topic and date) 



h) D Consultant Services (name and date) 



5) D Reference Material^ 



13« What kind of professional assistance would be most helpful to you in iniproving 
your program/class (es) for students with special needs? (Check nil that apply) 

1) D Special woiicshop concerned with teaching techniques for 

disadvantaged/mndicc^ppad stud^^nts. 

2) □ Special workfll:op for developing curricul\M for dj.sadvantaged/ 

handicapped stuaunts« 

3) □ special workshop to help understand social problems of the 

disadvantaged/^ianr^lcapped. 
k) O Provision for you ^o visit other programs similar to yours in 
the state. 

5) □ Consultant services to your program. 

6; n Ftpecial workshop concerned with operating a program for 

disadva:itaged/liandi capped stu^^ents* 
7) □ Internship involving living in the community environment of the 

disadvantaged. 

8^ □ Internship in teaching disadvantaged/iiandicapped students. 

9) □ Other (specify) 

Ik* What kinds of materials would be most helpful +o you in conducting your 
progra2D/cla8B(es) for students with special needs? (Check all that apply) 

1) n Bibliographies of available materials 

2) □ Curriculum guides 

3) D Audio-7isual Aidsy such as tapesy transparanoiest etc. 
h) □ Textual xaateriali geared to the needs, of youx students. 

5) □ Occupational training plane for disadvantaged/^iandicapped students 

6) Q Manuals for program operation. 

7; □ Others ^ ^_ 



QUESTIONNAIRE II 



SURVEY OF PROGRAMS FOR 
SPECIAL PEOPLE REQUIRING IKTBRESF-NEEDS-TRAINING 



INSTRUCTIONS: Please respond to zhe following itens. When you 
have completed the questionnaire » please return it in the enclosed 
postage paid envelope. 



Name 



(Mr.) 
(Ms.)" 



ode No.. 



ProRram/ClassCes) Assessment 

2. Check the objectives that best describe your prograa/ 
class(es). (Jheck all that apply). 

Then, Indicate to what degree do you feel the prograa/ 
class (es) is/are achieving the objectives that were Thecked? 

To train the student adequately for job entry. 
To increase the students level of competency in 
academic areas.* 

To provide social adjustment and self rcalizational 

skills.^ 

To assist students In developing ^n ability to ukJte 
decisions regarding future goals.^ 

To provide special education needs for the phyalcaliy 
and mentally handicapped. 

Other (please specify)^ 

Other (please specify) 



1) 


□ 


2) 


□ 


3) 


□ 


4) 


□ 


5) 


□ 


6) 


□ 


7) 


□ 



3. What methods are used in identifying potential students for your 
program/class(es)' (Check all that apply).; 



s 

< 

ii 

> 

o 

4 
4 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 



a* 

u 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



i 

« 

m 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



1) 
2) 
3) 
A> 
5) 
6) 



□ 



Interest inventory 

Aptitude and/or intelligence tests 

Referrals (teachers, counselors, parents) 

No formal methods are used 

Student choice 

Other (specify) 



What content is Included in your prograB/clas8(e8) t*or students having special 
needs? ((^eck all that apply). 



1) 
2) 
?) 
'♦) 
5) 
6) 
7) 



□ 
□ 

□ 

B 



etc. ) 



enrolled 



Remedial basic skills (reading, coamunications , mathematics, 
Specific job training skills for disadvantaged/handicapped.* 
Personal and social development, such as grooming and /or human relations. 
Career information 

Modified content fri|:.suMecc area(s), such home econoaixs.^ 
On-job-training^ -J.^ \ \ ^ }^ 
Other (specify) | \ £ ^ • 

Please indicate the nature of an^ other Special assistance that student! 
in your prograa/class(es) receive. (CheJtt all that apply) 
Tutorial services \ 
Diagnostic services ^ ^ 

Health services 

Language development classee ((.^*al & written conmnini cation skills) 
Cultural awareness classes 

Other • 

What are the principal methods used to evaluate the success of your program/ 
class(es)7 (Check the two most Important), 




1) 
2) 
3) 
A) 
5) 
6) 
7) 



□ 
□ 
□ 

a 

B 



Studont achievement tests (teacier-aAda) 
StuJ«:nt achievement tests (standardized; 
Observation of student performance 

Student assessment by (.arsons outside school, such as employers, *etc. 
Formal evaluation of program by school or outside agency.^ 
Accredlation body. Such oS North Centrel Association 
Other (please specify) 



When was your program started? 

1) n Susner, 19 

2) d Fall, 19__ 

3) □ Spring, 19_ > 



(Check semester and indicate year) 
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PROGRAM/CLASS (ES) INVENTORY 



INSTRUCTIONS: In the columns at the right side you will 
note the prograni/classes listed which you indicated served 
the special leeds students in vour school. The items 
listed below rei^r tc specific features of your program/ 
class(es) for the special needs students. Please respond 
to each iten for each program/class li ,ted. 














6* Which best describes the group of 
students In the program/class? 


Disadvantaged 














Handicapped 














Both D & H 














9. Indicate how many of the 
students fall into the 
.ollowing catagories.- (In- 
dicate each student by his 
primary needs.) 


Urban Disadvantaged 














Rural Disadvantaged 














Physically Handicapped 














Mentally Handicapped 














Other 














Total in program/class 














10. With existing conditions, what is Che maximua number 
of students that could be accomodated in each program/ 
class? 














11.. How many sections or classes are Caught each day? 














12. Is there a mit inum grade level at which students sav 
enter your program/class (es) ? If yes, please indicate 
the grade. 














13. How is the class or program scheduled? 


Sumaer 














Academic Year 














14., How long may a student 
continue in the class/ 
program? 


Summer only 














Academic year only 














Summer & academic year 














Indefinitely, as long as Che 
program is meeting his needs. 














15., According to the 

organization of your 
program/class(es) at 
what point ere the 
students supposed 
to exit. (Check all 
that apply).. 


When they complete course re- 
quirements 














When they g- H^uate 














When they can succeed In a con- 
ventional program/class 














When the program/class is over 














When they drop out of school 














16., Unat individual or agency 




Schocl counselor 














is primarily responsibl 


e 

al 




Employment Security Division 














for identifying potenti 




You ' 














students for your program 
class? (Check only one) 


{ 


Rehabilitation Office 














Vocational Director 
















Other 














17. Which of the following 

best describes occupational 
activities provided 
students in your program? 
(Check only one) 


Paid work experience during 
the school day 














Pavd work experiences after 
school hours 














Unpaid work observation as 
a part of the curriculum 














No student occupational 
activities 














In school vocational 
laboratory activitiet^ 
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